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Tue National Gallery, \ike the British Museum, arose 
out of the collection of a private individual. The only 
difference is, that Sir Hans Sloane directed his museum 
to be offered, after his death, to the nation on payment 
of a specified sum; but Mr, Angerstein merely ordered 
his pictures to be sold for the benefit of his heirs, not 
contemplating, perhaps, that they might form the 
nucleus of a national collection. 

John Julius Angerstein was born at St. Petersburgh, 
in 1735, and came to England when he was about 
fourteen. years of age, under the care and patronage 
of an eminent English-Russian merchant, Andrew 
Thompson, Esq. He rose ultimately to be one of the 
most conspicuous merchants of London. In his cha- 
racter he united prompt and active business habits 
to an urbane and a cheerful disposition, having the 
ability to acquire wealth, and a heart to use it. In 
gratifying his taste, by collecting rare and valuable 
pictures, he was greatly aided by the advice of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, with whom he was intimate. 
Mr. Angerstein died on the 22nd of January, 1822; 
and in the following year his gallery of pictures was 
bought by government for ‘he sum of 57,0001. 

There appears to have beeti a common opinion 
entertained that the gallery about to be formed was 
to be placed in connexion with the British Museum. 
Apparently acting on this supposition, in the year 
1823, the late Sir George Beaumont presented to the 
trustees of the Museum a collection of pictures; and 
another collection of ancient pictures came into their 
hands in 1831, in pursuance of the will of the Rev. 
Holwell Carr, who directed that they should be placed 
in the same building with those of Mr. Angerstein 
and Sir George Beaumont. As the National Gallery 
has been made a separate institution from that of the 
British Museum, it so happens that the pictures are 
thus vested in two different sets of trustees, on behalf 
of the public. 

The pictures forming the National Gallery have 
been kept im Pall Mall; but different proposals were 
made at various times for the purpose of obtaining an 
eligible building to receive them. At last, when the 
King's Mews at Charing Cross was about to be pulled 
down, and the site built upon for shops, Mr. Wilkins 
(see his evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Application of the Principles of 
Design to Art and Manufactures) suggested the pro- 
priety of appropriating the space for a National Gallery, 
if one was intended to be built. ‘The idea was ap- 
proved; in 1832 Parliament voted 50,000/. for the 
erection, and in 1835, 12,000/. more. Mr. Wilkins 
was appointed architect, and the building is now ra- 
pidly approaching completion. 

In the view given on the first page of this number, 
the engraver has introduced a proposed design for or- 
namenting the centre of Trafalgar Square. The vacant 
space, now lying waste, certainly affords an opportunity 
for rendering this. square one of the most interesting 
spots in London, But we are not aware that anything 
has yet been decided upon with respect to it. 

From the plan of the interior of the Gallery, at p. 
469, the reader will remark that one half of the build- 
ing is appropriated to the use of the Royal Academy, 
the other half only being assigned for the collection 
constituting the National Gallery. But it appears to 
be distinctly understood, that if, at any future time, the 
collection of the Gallery should increase, so as to re- 
quire the portion now assigned to the Academy, it will 
be given up. 

On looking at the plan, the reader will see that the 
ground floor is cut into nearly equal portions, by two 
passages, one on the Gallery side, the other on the 
side assigned to the Royal Academy. These passages 
Jead into a barrack parade, and into Duke’s Court. It 
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seems that a right of way through the King’s Mews was 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of Castle Street, inté which 
Duke’s Court conducts; and when the Gallery was 
about to be erected, an express stipulation was made, 
that these passages should be left in the plan. I: 
would be wrong to decide upon the impropriety of such 
an arrangement, without being fully aware of what 
the nature and value of the right enjoyed by the inha- 
bitants were, although it might be thought that the 
egress and ingress afforded round ilie eastern end of 
the National Gallery would have been amply sufficient 
for all purposes. As to the entrance into the Barrack 
Parade, that surely was not called for by any circum- 
stance in the position of the Barracks. As it is, 
the existence of these passages will have this effect: 
should it be wished, at any future time, to throw 
the whole extent of the ground floor into one spacious 
apartment, they will stand in the way. The Barrack 
Parade, which is extensive, permits a great deal of 
light to enter the gallery side, independent of the light 
from the front; but St. Martin's Workhouse, a large 
building, (which forms, in fact, one side of Duke's 
Court, as the eastern end of the Gallery does the other) 
must tend greatly to obstruct the light from entering 
on the side assigned to the Royal Academy. 

The number of pictures at present in the Gallery is 
one hundred and twenty-six. Such a collection, it is 
obvious, can only be but the commencement of a Na- 
tional Gallery. ‘This is freely admitted by the wit- 
nesses who were examined before the Committee of the 
House of Commons already referred to, and by the 
Committee themselves in their Report. At the same 
time, though the collection be small and confined, it 
contains some pictures of the very highest order; and, 
as a whole, it is a superior one, and quite worthy of 
forming a beginning to a collection intended for a nation 
such as Great Britain. 

Of the more remarkable of the pictures* may be 
mentioned, the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del 
Piombo, painted by him in 1518-19, in competition 
with Raffaelle, then employed on his picture of the 
* Transfiguration.’ This is a very remarkable picture ; 
one of the witnesses examined before the Committee 
declared it to be the second in the world. It belonged 
to Mr. Angerstein’s collection. For the purchase of 
the two large Correggios, in 1834, Parliament granted 
the sum of 11,550/. The first of these pictures is the 
original ‘ Ecce Homo’ of Correggio. The subject may 
be understood by the titl—‘ Ecce Homo’— Behold 
the Man!’ (John xix.5.) It is difficult to say anything 
about this wonderful production of art, so as to convey 
a right idea of it to those who have not seen it. The 
other picture is also an admirable one; the subject is 
—‘ Mercury teaching Cupid to read.’ 

It is unnecessary, at present, to specify other pic- 
tures in the Gallery by Rembrandt, Rubens, Claude, 
&c. The principal of these have been already de- 
scribed in ‘the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ Of remarkable 
productions by English painters, there are Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s picture of Lord Heathfield, with the 
keys of the fortress of Gibraltar; Gainsborough’s 
* Market Cart ;’ Wilson’s ‘ Land-storm, with the 
story of Niobe;’ and the well-known productions of 
the two Anglo-Americans, Benjamin West and Copiey, 
the father of the present Lord Lyndhurst, namely, 
* Christ healing the Sick,’ and the ‘ Death of the Earl 
of Chatham.’ To these may be added the series of 
‘Marriage & la Mode,’ prints of a portion of which 
have appeared in the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’ and lastly, 
though perhaps not least in the reader's knowledge, 
Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler.’. There is rather a pleasing 

“ Criticisms on the * Raising of Lazarus,’ and other remarkable 
pictures in the National Gallery, have appeared in Nos. 8, 12, 24, 
and 47 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 
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circumsiance to be mentioned, connected with the gift 
of this last picture to the National Gallery. Sir 
George Beaumont, who, as already mentioned, pre- 
sented, in 1823, to the trustees of the British Museum 
a collection of pictures, requested permission, in 1826, 
to withdraw two, which he deemed unworthy of being 
placed én a National Gallery, and ta substitute two 
others for them, one of them being this picture of 
Wilkie’s. 

The National Gallery is open the first four days of 
the week to the public, and the other two to artists. 
As compared with the British Museum, the number of 
visiters has been small. The number in 1834 was 
130,000, and in 1835, 127,268. 


There 1s a beautiful passage in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ex- 

cursion :’-— 
“Oh, many are the poets that are sown 

By nature} men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 

Which, in the docile season of their youth, 

It was denied them to acquire, through lack 

Of culture and the inspiring aid of books; 

Or, haply, by a temper too severe, 

Or a nice backwardness, afraid of shame.” 
This may be applied, in a lower sense, to the 
great multitude, many of whom, uneducated in the 
principles of art, and incapable of forming critical 
opinions, are yet able to enjoy the higher productions 
of art. Let one such enter the National Gallery, and 
select any of the celebrated pictures for an experi- 
ment upon himself. Say he stands before the ‘ Raising 
of Lazarus.’ If he expects brilliant or gaudy colouring, 
he is of course disappointec. But he begins to fancy 
what might be the various emotions excited by the fact 
of “one raised from the dead.” He remembers the 
various characters supposed to be present; the envy, 
rage, wonder, and devout admiration, which would be 
visible in the countenances of the spectators. Quietly 
examining the picture, the figures seem almost to 
breathe and live; passions of the most opposite kind 
speak in their faces. That which at first he perhaps 
ill understood, becomes full of intelligence; and he 
will probably quit its examination with a strong feeling 
of reluctance. 

An anecdote told by the late Sir M. W. Ridley, in 
the House of Commons, on the evening of April 14, 
1834 (when the grant for the purchase of the two 
* Correggios’» was voted), may illustrate this part of 
the subject. Two sailors visiting the Gallery, were 
attracted by a sea-view. One of them, struck with 
the apparent reality of a vessel sailing, loudly ex- 
claimed to his companion, with a sailor’s oath, “ Jack, 
how well she sails !” 

Of the good: effects produced on the public mind by 
the free exhibition of works of art in foreign countries, 
much evidence was given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Arts, and their Connexion with 
Manufactures ; from whose Report, and the accompany- 
ing Minutes of Evidence, much of the information 
communicated in this Supplement is drawn. The 
Committee in their Report say :-— 

““ Few circumstances can more fully exhibit the 
hitherto exclusive nature of our institutions, than the 
fact that we have only just begun to form a National 
Gallery. The new building is now nearly completed. 
Tt is to be lamented that the whole edifice is not fire- 
proof. The portion allotted to the Royal Academy is 
not so. As, according to the plan, the officers and 
servants of the Academy reside on the premises, there 
will be fires ia the Academic portion of the building ; a 
circumstance which must, more or less, endanger the 
adjacent national collection. In the eonstruction of 
the new picture gallery at Munich, the removal of ‘all 





danger from fire seems to have been particuierly at- 
tended to. 

“The subject of a catalogue, or description of the 
paintings, is an important element in a national collec- 
tion. Besides a Catalogue Raisonné, Mr. Waagen, in 
the Berlin Gallery, and Baron von Klenze, in the 
Gallery at Munich, have placed in each compartment 
of the Gallery a descriptive map of the walls, by refer- 
ence to which the spectator derives some brief informa- 
tion respecting the several pictures and their painters. 
It appears to the Committee that the most ready and 
compendious information would be given to the public 
by fixing its mame over every separate school, and 
under every picture the name, with the time of the 
birth and death of the painter; the name also of the 
master, or the most celebrated pupil of the artist, 
might, in certain cases, be added. This ready (though 
limited) information is important to those whose time 
is much absorbed by mental or bodily labour. For 
their sakes, also, it is essential that the Gallery be 
opened, in summer, after the usual hours of labour. It 
is far better for the nation to pay a few additional at- 
tendants in the rooms, than to close the doors on the 
laborious classes, to whose recreation and refinement a 
national collection ought to be principally devoted. 

“Tt appears to your Committee, that some portion 
of the Gallery should be dedicated to the perpetuation 
and extension of the British school of art. Pictures 
by living British artists of acknowledged merit might, 
after they have stood the test of time and criticism, be 
purchased for the national collection ; especially such 
paintings as are more adapted, by their style and sub- 
ject, to a gallery than a cebinet. A room might also 
be devoted to such engravings as have undergone a 
similar probation of public criticism. This encourage- 
ment appears to be due to the higher branches of en- 

ving. 

ft It would be a great public benefit if the celebrated 
Cartoons from Hampton Court could be deposited in 
the National Gallery. That they could be preserved 
there with safety is the opinion of several eminent 
artists.” 

The Gallery of the Louvre at Paris is the admiration 
of all who visit it. The entite establishment is termed 
the Musée Royal, and is divided into departments. 
The department of the pictures is termed the ‘‘ Musée 
des Tableaux.” The ground fleor contains a great 
range of rooms, termed the “ Mus¢e des Antiques,” 
which is appropriated to ancient sculpture. The visiter 
of the Picture Gallery ascends a magnificent stzircase, 
and enters what is called the “ Salle d’Entrée,” or 
entrance hall, and thence proceeds into another room, 
the “ Grand Salon.” From the “Grand Salon,” the 
Great Gallery, a room 1332 feet in length, with a 
coved ceiling, and somewhat narrow ), stretches before the 
eye. The architectural effect of this is very fine. The 
room is divided into portions by arches, each of which 
rests on four Corinthian columns, composed of rare 
marbles, between which are vases of porphyry, alabaster, 
&c., and busts. The first three portions of the room 
are devoted to the French School; the next three to 
the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools; and the 
last three to the Italian and Spanish Schools. During 
the reign of Bonaparte, the Gallery of the Louvre was 
adorned by the choicest pictures of the Continent, 
carried off by him during his continental wars. Ac- 
cording to a catalogue published in 1514, it contained 
1224 pictures of the highest class, for none but che/s 
d’euvre, or master-pieces, were admitted. Wheh the 
allies occupied Paris in 1815, a great number of the 
most valuable of the pictures were removed, and re- 
stored to the countries from whence’ they had been 
taken. The number of pictures in the Gallery at 
present, according to the last catalogue, is 1406. 

80 2 
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The Louvre is open five days of the week to all 
foreigners who show their passports. It is open on 
Saturdays and Sundays to the Parisians. One witness 
examined before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons said,—‘ At Paris you will see the peasantry 
leave their baskets of vegetables in the market, and 
come to the Louvre to see the pictures.” Another 
said, “ I often went to the Louvre, and I was very glad 
to see soldiers and people with their wooden shoes—I 
thought that a very fine sight.” During the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the populace entered the Louvre, but 
only two pictures were destroyed. 

The following account of the preservation of the 
gellery of the Louvre during the Revolution of 1830, 
is extracted from ‘ Paris anid its Historical Scenes,’ in 
the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ The time is 
the moment when the people, on the third of the Three 
Days, had broken into the Louvre, just before they mas- 
tered the Tuileries, and put an end to the conflict :— 

**When the people entered the Louvre, a portion of 
them immediately made a rush into the great picture 
gallery. An armed and tumultuous multitude, heated 
by protracted conflict, and exalted by the intoxication 
of sudden victory, thus let Joose amid so rich a store 
of the most precious and most fragile creations of 
art, might well strike a thrill of apprehension to the 
stoutest heart. But to the eternal honour of these 
brave men, most of them belonging to the very hum- 
blest class of the population, they felt more nobly than 
to stain their triumph over despotism by so terrible an 
outrage as they now had it in their power to perpetrate 
on the glories of civilization. One or two pictures 
only, which they would have been more or less than 
men if they could have looked upon at that moment 
without irrepressible exasperation, they destroyed with 
the same weapons and the same energy with which 
they had wreaked their vengeance on their living 
enemies. A splendid representation of the coronation 
of Charles X., by Gerard, and also a full-length portrait 
of that monarch, another master-piece of the same 
artist, were in a few minutes reduced to tatters, pierced 
by countless bullets. Let these unfortunate produc- 
tions perish unregretted, in- our respect for the sen- 
timent, however wildly manifested on a wild occasion, 
which prompted their destruction, and in our gratitude 
that of so many works of genius, exposed to the same 
peril, these alone were injured. For the happy pre- 
servation of the treasures of this museum, France and 
the world are especially indebted to the exertions of a 
young artist, M. Prosper Lafaist; who after having 
assisted in achieving the victory, employed himself, 
with the aid of a few trusty friends, in tranquillizing 
the first excitement of the people, when they found 
themselves masters of the building, and checking any 
tendency to disorder which might have been manifested 
by individuals. But the great mass of the crowd must 
have been animated by feelings similar to those of’ 
M. Lafaist himself. On the walls of the Louvre and 
the houses of the neighbouring streets, a short admo- 
nition to the people, to respect the works of art, was 
written with charcoal, and the advice was not given 
in vain.” " ; 

An objection has been taken to the arrangement of 
the Louvre, which may be best stated in the words of 
a witness before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons :—“ What do you consider the defect or excel- 
lence of the Louvre ?—The excellence consists merely 
in the superiority of some of the pictures. One of the 
principal defects is, that you are obliged to go the whole 
length of the room if you wish to get to the cream of 
the collection, which is at the end adjoining the Tuileries, 
in the Italian Gallery. 

“ What arrangement do you think is desirable in a 
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a centre vestibule or hall, from which different galleries 
should diverge, so as to obviate the necessity of passing 
through several galleries to get at the one selected.” 

The plan alluded to has been adopted in the new 
picture gallery at Munich, of which a view was given 
in No. 27) of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ Baron Von 
Klenze, the architect, thus describes to the committee 
the mode of arrangement:—“‘ The gallery of paint- 
ings (or pinacotheca) is destined to receive all those 
objects of art which are represented upon a plain sur- 
face; that is, those which have no relief, such as pic- 
tures, drawings, enamels, glass painting, mosaics, &c. 
The first floor contains the pictures, and the entrance 
floor contains the other. objects. With respect to the 
pictures, this is the system which has been adopted: 
they are placed according to the schools. I wished to 
allow the possibility of arriving at any particular school 
without going through another; and for this purpose 
I have a corridor running the whole length of the build- 
ing, which communicates with each separate room. 
The large pictures are in very large rooms, lighted from 
above ; the smaller pictures are in small rooms, lighted 
with a side light from the north; such is the general 
disposition. The rooms are so urranged, that the spec- 
tator is not annoyed by reflected lights; but wherever 
he stands, he sees the pictures without any reflection. 
With regard to the classing of the pictures, there is, 
first, a large antechamber, which is extremely richly 
ornamented, but only with white and gold: no colour. 
It is ornamented with six large pictures, portraits of the 
founders of the gallery. There is a room attached for 
restoring pictures and for copying, upon a special per- 
mission being given to take down a picture from the 
walls of the gallery for that purpose; it serves also for 
the exhibition of pictures newly purchased. The first 
large room is for the ancient Flemish school, with three 
rooms attached for the smaller pictures; after that a 
great room for the ancient German school, with four 
small rooms; then three Jarge rooms for the more re- 
cent Flemish school, with ten small rooms; then a 
room for the French and Spanish schools; and then 
three large rooms, one of which is ninety-three feet long, 
for the Italian school, and three small rooms for the 
smaller pictures. ‘Then there are some rooms attached 
for the subordinate purposes of the gallery. Then, on 
the entrance floor, there is a gallery for engravings ; 
one for original drawings of the great masters. There 
is a considerable space for ancient paintings, such as 
the ancient terra cotta vases, mosaic; and the other 
rooms are for paintings executed by means of fire, such 
as glass, porcelain, enamels, &c.” 

The peasants are stated to come from the mountains, 
almost from the plough, and wander through this gal- 
lery with the most perfect freedom. : 

Dr. G. F. Waagen, director of the Royal Gallery at 
Berlin, thus describes it:—‘“ In Berlin, the museum is 
open on all days throughout the year, except Sundays, 
from ten till four in summer, and from ten till three in 
the winter; the holidays are about ten or twelve in the 
year. 

“* How many days are required for cleaning the mu- 
seum in the course of a year?—Every day, after the 
people have left, the whole museum is cleaned. 

“ It is never closed for the purpose of being cleaned? 
—No. 

“‘ Is it necessary, in order to enable the students to 
copy, to exclude the public?—At Berlin we never ex- 
elude the publie for the purpose of accommodating the 
artists. We pursue the same course which is pursued 
in the famous gallery at Dresden, where the public are 
constantly present when the artists are at work; and 
the artists are completely accustomed to it. 

“ In your opinion, it is not hecessary to exclude the 
public for the purpose of instructing the artists ?—No. 
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“ What number of visitors have you at the Berlin | mittee, speaks very highly of the collection of pictures 
Gallery jin the course of a year?—We have about | at Madrid, which he considers to be finer than that of 
50,000.’ the Louvre. He is asked, “ Which do you think, in 

Mr. Samuel Woodburn, a witness before the Com- | point of valuable pictures, the next best to the Spanish 
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and Freuch collections?” ‘The Grand Duke’s at | tion of fine pictures; even the duchy of Parma, a very 
Florence, if you include those of the Palais Pitti pic- | small state, has a finé collection; the fine arts are con- 
tures; and then there is also the Pope’s collection, a | sidered a part of the affairs of the government.” 

collection which is very fine, having the ‘'Transfigure-| Mr. Leigh, speaking of Frankfort, says:—‘ The 


tion,’ by Raphael. It is difficult to put them in abso- | museum at Frankfort, denominated “ Stidelsches 
lute order, for every government in Italy has a collec- | Kunstinstitut,” or the “ Stadel Academy” of arts, 
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unites the advantage of a state museum and academy. 
There is the permanent exhibition of the pictures be- 
queathed by the eminent banker Stiidel, increased by 
subsequent donations; and there is the modern gallery, 
appropriated to the use of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Living Artists, whose works are purchased 
by the Society, and disposed of by raffle among the 
members. I do not consider this gallery a model for 
the museum of a great nation; but it is one of the 
most pleasing, in point of effect, to be met with in 
second-rate towns.” 

Mr. Solly stated that the number of pictures in the 

gallery at Berlin was about 700 or 800; in the dif- 
ferent palaces at Munich about 7000; of which about 
1600 are expected to be brought together in the Pina- 
cotheca; and that in the different imperial palaces at 
St. Petersburgh, there are between 4000 and 5000. 
+ Instruction in the principles of art forms a portion of 
the national system of education in Prussia. THfere is 
a Gewerb-Institut at Berlin, for the purpose of giving 
instruction in manufactures connected with arts. Con- 
nected with this principal institution, there are four 
schools of design, in Breslau, Kénigsberg, Dantzic, 
and Cologne. The whole is under a director, whose 
name at present is Beuth, a privy councillor of finance. 
The pupils are recommended from the provinces by the 
government president, and sent to Berlin. They must 
have a knowledge of some manufacture; and must be 
also able to read and calculate, in order to be received 
into the institution. If they do not show any aptitude 
after being in the institution for some time, they are 
dismissed. There is no particular class out of which 
the candidates are chosen ; any person may recommend 
a young man, who has a taste for any particular art, 
to the president. When the pupils have finished their 
course, they receive a certificate of attendance from the 
president; and those who have been distinguished in 
any particular department or manufacture, have after- 
wards no difficulty in finding employment. 

In Bavaria, the art of design forms, as stated by 
Baron Von Klenze, an integral part of the national 
education. ‘In every school with us,” says the Baron, 
“in fact in every village school, drawing is taught. 
There are, at this moment, thirty-three real schools of 
design established; there are thirty secondary schools 
for artisans, called “‘Gewerb-schulen,” and three pri- 
mary or polytechnic schools. If any one of the [vil- 
lage] scholars wishes to devote himself to any parti- 
cular branch of art, then he enters in one of the thirty 
secondary schools which I have mentioned. In those 
secondary schools, instruction is given to all those who 
are to be devoted to the arts and to manufactures, to 
civil engineering, to architecture, to roads and bridges, 
and even to agriculture, because there are schools of 
agriculture, and to waters and forests. In those secon- 
dary schools they remain three years ; after those three 
years are expired, the young peqple determine what 
branch they will embrace, as I have just said, and then 
they enter the polytechnic schools, and there they finish 
their education.” 

Professor Beuth, the director of the Berlin Gewerb- 
Institut, has published a work, at the expense of the 
Prussian government, with copper-plate engravings, 
which gives to the pupils models of antiquity and of 
the middle ages. “It is stated,” say the Parliamentary 
Committee, “ on the high authority of Baron Von 
Klenze, that the influence of Professor Beuth’s publi- 
cation is alrearty perceptible in the shops and dwell- 
ing-houses at Berlin. Encouraged by the success of 
this experiment, the Bavarian government is about to 
issue similar, but cheaper, works for the benefit of the 
workmeu of Bavaria.” 

The Committee, in their Report, advert with regret 
to the inference which they are obliged to draw from 
-he evidence laid before them—that “ from the highest 
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branches of poetical design down to the lowest con- 
nexion between design and manufactures, the arts have 
received little encouragement in this country. The 
want of instruction in design amon our industrious 
population, the absence of public and freely open gul- 
leries containing approved specimens of art, the fact 
that only recently a National Gallery has even been 
commenced among us, have all combined strongly to 
impress this conviction on the minds of the Committee. 
In many despotic countries far more development has 
been given to genius, and greater encouragement to 
industry, by a more liberal diffusion of the enlightening 
influence of the arts. Yet, to us, a peculiarly manu- 
facturing nation, the connexion between art and manu- 
factures is most important; and for this merely econo- 
mical reason (were there no higher motive), it equally 
imports us to encourage art in its loftier attributes; 
since it is admitted that the cultivation of the more 
exalted branches of design tends to advance the 
humblest pursuits of industry, while the connexion of 
art with manufacture has often developed the genius of 
the greatest masters in design. 

“The want of instruction experienced by our workmen 
in the arts is strongly adverted to by many witnesses. 
This deficiency is said to be particularly manifest in that 
branch of our industry which is commonly called the 
fancy trade; more especially in the silk trade; and 
most of all, probably, in the ribbon manufacture. Mr. 
Martin (the celebrated painter) complains of the want 
of correct design in the china trade; Mr, Papworth (an 
eminent architect) of its absence in the interior devora- 
tive architecture of our houses, and in furniture. Hence 
the adoption of the designs of the era of Louis XV, 
(commonly dignified with the name of Louis XTV,) a 
style inferior in taste and easy of execution. To a 
similar want of enlightened information in art, Mr. 
Cockerell attributes the prevailing fashion for what is 
called Elizabethan architecture,a style which (what- 
ever may be the occasional excellengies of its execution) 
is undoubtedly of spurious origin. 

“This scanty supply of instruction is the more to be 
lamented, because it appears that there exists among 
the enterprising and laborious classes of our country an 
earnest desire for information in the arts, The ardour 
for information is apparent in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and in London; and the manufacturing workmen in 
the neighbourhood of Coventry have (to their great 
honour) specifically petitioned the House of Commons 
for instruction in design. 

“It appears that the great advantage which foreign 
manufacturing artists possess over those of Great 
Britain, consists in the greater extension of art 
throughout the mass of sogiety abroad. Art is com- 
paratively dear in England, In France it is cheap, 
because it is generally diffused. In England a wealthy 
manufacturer has no difficulty in procuring superior 
designs. Our affluent silversmiths have called to their 
aid the genius of Flaxman and of Stothard. But the 
manufacturer of cheap plate and inferior jewellery can- 
not procure designs equal to those of France, without 
incurring an expense disproportioned to the value of 
the article on which his labour is employed. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mr. Guillotte, a maker of Jac- 
quard looms (a gentleman who does the fullest justice 
to the English manufacturers), a French capitalist em- 
ploys three or four artists, where in England one artist 
would supply eight or ten manufacturers. This is 
exemplified in the process called by the French the 
mise en carte, or the practical transfer of the pattern 
to the fabric into which it is to be wrought. It appears 
that in England the designer of the pattern and the 
person who applies it to the manufacture are distinct 
persons. In France the workman is himself the artist. 
The French have long been celebrated for their atten- 
tien to design in manufactures, Their zeal in this 
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pursuit is nowhere more manifest than in their recent 
prosecution of the shawl trade—in the introduction 
both of the material and pattern of the Cachemire 
shawl by M. Ternaux, and in the later investigations 
of M. Couder. M.Couder has established a school 
for shawl designs at Paris; he has succeeded in tracing 
the original designs on the shawls of Cachemire 
through all the imperfections of the native manufacture, 
and supplied his country with the genuine dior . 

“ Much importance has justly been attributed to the 
schools of design so generally diffused through ce. 
These schools (in number about eighty) aré super- 
intended by the government. The free, open, and 
popular systein of instruction (so prevalent in France 
since the days of Colbert), and the extreme accessibility 
of their museums, libraries, and exhibitions, have greatly 
tended to the ‘diffusion of a love Of art, a8 well as of 
literature, athong the poorer classes of the French.” 

The Committee recommend “ the formation of open 
public galleries or museums of art in the various towns 
willing to undertake a certain share in the foundation, 
and to contitiue the maintenance of such éstablishments. 
The larger towns of France are generally adorned by 
such institutions. In this cowntry we can scarcely 
boast of any. Our exhibitions (where they exist) are 
usually Bowe gone A fee is demanded for admission, 
and m works only are exhibited. From such 
exhibitions the are necessarily excluded. Even 


those who can to pay seldom enjoy the advantage 
of contem perfect specimens of beauty, or of 
imbibing t principles of art. If the recommen- 


dation of the Committee were adopted,—that the open- 
ing of ao galleries for the people should, as much 
as possible, be og hp of-the best specimens 
of sculpture might be advantageously transmitted from 
the metropolis to the different towns. Casts are 
cheaply supplied in Paris tinder the superintendence of 
an artist; and @ tariff, indicating their several prices, 
is issued for the benefit of the public. This example 
is worthy of imitation. But besides casts and paint- 
ings, copies of the arabesques of Raphael, the designs 
at Pompeii, specimens from the era of the revival of 
the arts, everything, in short, which exhibits in combi- 
nation the efforts of the artist and the workman, should 
be sought for in the formation of such institutions, 
They should also contain the most approved modern 
specimens, foreign as well as domestic, which our ex- 
tensive commerce would readily convey to us from the 
most distant quarters of the globe. 

“It appears that among our workmen a great desire 
exists for such public exhibitions, Wherever it be pos- 
sible, they should be accessible after working hours, 
and admission should be gratuitous and general. A 
small obstruction is frequently a virtual prohibition. 
The vexatious fees exacted at Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, and other public buildings, are discreditable to 
the nation. In the Abbey at Westminstet, not only is 
a fee demanded at the door, but supplementary fees are 
extorted in different portions of the building. 

“ An intelligent witness, Mr. Nasmyth, suggests the 
great advantage which manufacturers would derive 
from themselves encouraging a knowledge and a love 
of art among their workmen. The exhibition of works 
of proportion and of beatity in rooms contiected with 
factories would have a beneficial effeet on minds al- 
ready familiar with geometrical proportions. Scientific 
improvements in machinery, and economy in the con- 
struction of it, are both ately connected with per- 
fection of fei Mr. rene g shown that the ap- 
plication Of att to a material not only ehcourages but 


sometimes creates a manufacture. Were the Arts 
more extensively diffused among our population, many 
articles, such as marble, terra cotta, wood, and ivory (a 
material to which art is much applied in France) would 
give additional employment to the people. 





“ It has been generally admitted, both by artists and 
by manufacturers, that access to botanical gardens 
would have an excellent effect on our industrious popu- 
lation. ‘The French study more closely .than we do the 
living flower, and their imitations of plants are gene- 
rally acknowledged to be more correct than ours.” 

Professor Waagen thus describes to the Committee: 
his view of the way in which the great painters of a 


former period were educated :— 


“ When we consider thethods by which 
the arts have been taught at t periods, we ob- 
serve, from the thirteenth century downwards, at which 


time the fine arts awoke into new life, to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, aiid iii many couhtries to the 
middle even of the seventeenth, the arts were taught 
after the manner of artisans, then very yoting, from the 
age of ten to twelve years. The artist entered into the 
workshop of the master artist; and made himself, while 
quite young, master of the technital part of the art ; 
and, as he was permitted to d works while under 
the hand of the master and his best scholars, he had a 
vivid conception of the art, anid he had an opportunity, 
by seeing the practice, of turning it to the best account 
in the differerit branches, as, for example, drawing, 
painting, modelling, and so forth, The master had 
an interest in the earlier attainment of knowledge 
in his scholar, as he expected assistaiice from him in 
his productions, and it was important to him to be able 
so6n to entrust to him works of greater importance. 
When the scholar felt himself s6 much advanced that 
he could execute works of his own composition, he then 
quitted the workshop of his master, in order to work 
on his own account. According to this sitmple mode 
of instruction, art is indebted for its greatest works. 
From such workshops as these came forth masters such 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
and Co o. The great masters itt the Neiherlands 
school, Rubens, Rembrandt, Cuyp; Ruysdael, Hob- 
bima, and many others, whose w every man of taste 
admires, were formed in the same way,” 

One great source of the higher uctions of art in 
painting is the association of it with religious feeling, 
especially ia Catholic countries, Sotne of the noblest 

intings in the world were piod to adorn the 
ltetiot of churches. The ‘ Raising of Ss, in our 
own national collection, for instance, Was painted by 
order of Carditial de Medici, then Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne, in France, for the principal church of that city. 
The wood-cut on the last page of this Supplement, 
representing the interior of Antwerp Cathedral, exhibiis 
the position in which Rubens’ ‘ Descent from the Cross’ 
is placed. (An engraving and description of this cc'e- 
brated picture is given in No. 150 of the ‘ Penny Ma- 
gazine ;) an accoutit of Antwerp Cathedral in No, 46 ; 
and a life of Rubens in No. 14.) 

Mr. Haydon, the historical painter, was asked, before 
the Committee, “ Why is it that England has never 
established an ul school as in other nations?” Ji 
his answer he gives a sketch of the history of art in (lis 
country, atid shows how the change in religion produced 
a revulsion of feeling with respect to art. About tlie 
year 1770, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other leading 
artists, proposed a scheme for decorating St. Paul’s witl 
scriptural paintings, offering their works gratuitous] y— 
but the papel was fejected. Before that period, 
Thornhill (the father-in-law of Hogarth) had painted 
the dome of St. Paul's. 

Mr. Haydon that an annual parliamentary 
grant should be s +o ' nt of his- 
torical painting in Great i. But if our national 
character precludes the hope of histori¢al painting being 
generally encouraged for the ornament of our churches, 
so our governmental polity seems to shut out the hope of 
an annual grant. Yet something should be done na- 
tionally ; it seems reasonable that our public buildings 
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should be suitably adorned: our new Houses of Parlia- 
ment afford a fine field for the encouragement of Eng- 
lish historical painting. This is the opinion of many 
witnesses, and of the Committee. Professor Waagen 


says, “‘ The construction of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment would affurd an honourable opportunity for it, 
and wational art would produce a more respectable or- 
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nament in their walls than the most splendid and costly 
hangings. For several reasons, fresco painting* might 
herein be employed to advantage.” 


* Fresco is an Italian word, meaning literally, fresh; fresco 
painting is painting on walls when they are still new, by which 
the colours are indurated with the drying of the walls. 
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[Luterior of Autwerp Cathedral, with the Piethre of fhe Descent from the Cross by Rubens.] 
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